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DISCUSSION WITH GENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 
RE FAR EASTERN SITUATION, KOJE-DO POW UPRISING 
AND NATO POLICIES 





WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:40 a. m., room 212, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Richard B. Russell (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present : Senators Russell, Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, Stennis, 
Long, Bridges, Saltonstall, Morse, and Cain. 

Also present : Senators Smathers, Butler of Maryland, Humphrey, 
Case, Bennett, Dworshak, Murray, Duff, Robertson, Pastore, Smith of 
Maine, Welker, Ferguson, Green, Young, McClellan, Hayden, Nixon, 
Millikin, O'M: thoney ,and Watkins. 

Verne D. Mudge and Mark H. Galusha of the committee staff; 
William H. Darden, chief clerk. 


CHAIRMAN’S WELCOME TO GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Chairman Russevt. Gentlemen, the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services is happy indeed to have so many of our fellow Senators here 
to join us in welcoming such a distinguished soldier. 

Vithin recent months, most of the top military leaders of this 
Nation have appeared before this committee. 

General Ridgway, we are happy to have you become part of that 
list of our military leadership, and we are happy to have the op- 
portunity to meet you and to talk to you. 

All Americans have followed your career in the Far East with 
extreme interest, and I know I voice the sentiments, not only of the 
committee, but of the Senators who are present, who are not mem- 
bers of the committee when I congratulate you on the magnificent 
job that you have performed as the leader of our fighting men, men 
fighting in a grim and bloody struggle. 

The members of this committee will undoubtedly have a number of 
questions to obtain information as to events in the Asiatic theater 
under your command. 


KOJE ISLAND PRISON CAMP INCIDENT 


Before raising those questions, there is one subject I would like 
to have you discuss with us. That question and that subject is the 
recent events on Koje Island, which have aroused such deep concern 
throughout the country. 
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I realize that those prison camps were not your direct responsibility, 
and they are in no sense your responsibility at the present time; but I 
would appreciate it, and I am sure the members of the committee 
would appreciate it, if you can give us any insight into that un- 
fortunate situation. 

Personally, I was shocked when I heard that a general of the United 
States Army had been captured by fanatical Communists who were 
in prison behind barbed wire fences; and that sense of shock deepened 
into shame when I learned that the general had been Staotoand by e 
deal which seemed to me to compromise the prestige and honor of 
these United States. 

It seems to me that that deal is a national humiliation, and could 
have been avoided. I do not know what all the facts are. The news- 
paper stories that have come out of there state—they are most be- 
wildering to me, but if they are true, I have not seen where they 
were officially denied, it would appear that we have not very much 
control over Communists that have been defeated in battle and taken 
as prisoners of war. 

lf we are to believe these stories, why, they are flying Communist 
flags over those compounds, and the internal management of those 
camps are very largely in the hands of the most fanatical Communists, 
to the detriment of prisoners of war who might have had any other 
leanings. 

I have great confidence in the top command of our fighting forces, 
and I am confident that they will reestablish control, and will crack 
down, where such cracking Moka: is necessary. But I feel that serious 
damage has already been ‘done to our prestige throughout the world. 


RUSSIAN USE OF KOJE-DO ISLAND INCIDENT 


The Russians have seized on this incident, and have propagandized 
as only they can do, and to make it appear that a responsible United 
States official has confessed that we have been guilty of crimes in viola- 
tion of international law, which we really have not committed. 

I do not think this country van afford to permit that kind of a con- 
dition to exist, and we are trying to get the facts. 

We have asked the Department for them, such as they have, in order 
that we might take some action here, or insist that Bee be taken, 

I repeat that I know this was not your direct responsibility, but if 
you can give us any insight into that situation, I would like very much 
to have it, and I think that all of the Members of the Senate present, 
would be glad to get it. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY, SUPREME 
COMMANDER, ALLIED FORCES IN EUROPE 


General Ringway. I should be happy to, Senator Russell. 

If I may, I would like to preface my reply to that request for infor- 
mation, with an expression of the deep sense of honor | have in being 
here before you and the other Members of the United States Senate, 
and for the warm words of welcome with which you were kind enough 
to open this meeting. 
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INTRODUCTION TO KOJE-DO INCIDENT 


I will trace the events on the Koje-do Island, gentlemen, as factu- 
ally and as briefly as I can. 

The incident occurred in midafternoon of May 7. The information 
first reached me in Tokyo in the early evening of the same day. 

I share Senator Russell's feeling of shock when I first learned of 
the report that a general officer of our service had been seized, illegally 
held, and was still in Communist prisoner-of-war control. 

I consulted thoroughly with my staff to get all of the information 
that was available that evening, that night, on May 8, and early on 
the morning of the following day left by air for Korea; went to an 
on-the-spot consultation with the commanders responsible. 


GENERAL CLARK ACCOMPANIES GENERAL RIDGWAY TO KOREA 


IT was fortunate in that General Clark had arrived that same day, 
the 7th, and he accompanied me to Korea, so that in my preliminary 
discussions he was present, and that would insure contin uity of, at 
least, understanding, if not of actual agreement as to the measures 
that I proposed to take, because I was still commander, with full re- 
sponsibility for the theater. 

I would like to say at that time that in every decision that I made 
that General Clark fully concurred, so that I had the feeling of sat- 
isfaction that what I had decided to do, and what I did do, would 
be continued by General Clark, because of his full sympathy and 
sympathetic concurrence with it. 

I landed in Korea in the forenoon, about noon, rather, of the 8th. 
It was the day after this happened, and in the plane immediately 
had General Van Fleet in for consultation. We landed up north. I 
got from him all the information he had at that time, which was little 
more than I had already received by radio, the night before. 

Following that. cons sultation, I then flew with General Van Fleet 
. our armistice camp at Munsan, and had Admiral Joy present, be- 

‘ause it was quite evident he had a direct interest, if not connection, 
erie nthe armistice negotiations and the events on Koje-do. 

After having gotten all the information that was then available, I 
issued a directive to General Van Fleet that same afternoon, just 
before 5 o’clock, which was less than 24 hours since I had first received 
this report, and that directive contained three points: The first was a 
directive to General Van Fleet to take all necessary action to bring 
about the release, without delay, of General Dodd. 


USE OF FORCE AUTHORIZED 


The second was that he was authorized and directed to use what- 
ever force was necessary to accomplish this mission. 

And the third point was that having done so, he was then to take 
whatever action was in his judgment necessary to establish without 
further delay, and thereafter to maintain, uncontested control of all 
prisoners of war in United States custody. 

The following morning, the 9th—let me retrace my steps just a 
minute there. During those discussions with General Van Fleet on 
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that day, we canvassed the situation as to what means were necessary 
to assemble the force which might be required under the theory that 
if and when he moved, it was necessary to move, through Communist 
failure to comply with the demand of immediate release, unharmed, 
of General Dodd, which demand, incidentally, was presented to the 
Communists on several occasions; that if and when that time came 
that such force as the local commander deemed necessary would be 
applied, but that there would be an overwhelming assembly of means 
there available so that there could be no possible question of the out- 
come, once the decision was made to move. 

That took time, gentlemen. There were on tanks on Koje-do, and in 
my view it seemed necessary that there be some armored vehicles 
there. 

The tank company of the Third Division was alerted for movement 
that night; it had to be railroaded to Pusan; it was a 14-hour trip, in- 
cluding the time for loading, and did not arrive until the afternoon 
of the 9th. 

A little correction—yes, the afternoon of the 9th—and it was then 
a 4-hour trip by LST from Pusan to Koje-do, so the tank units were 
not available on the island until after midnight on the morning of the 
9th. 


PRESS CONFERENCE-——RETURN TO TOKYO 


Now, on the same day, the 9th, which was my last day in Korea, I 
had a press conference, at which I gave them almost verbatim the 
directive that I have just given to you, s sir; my directive on the incident 
to the Eighth Army. 

I returned to Tokyo that afternoon. On the 10th, which was Sat- 
urday, I received a ‘telephone call from General Van Fleet that the 
Communist prisoners had made certain demands which were of a very 
broad nature, and my instructions to my chief of staff were to send 
an immediate order to General Van Fleet that no reply whatever 
would be made to these demands, but another demand would be made 
to the Communists for the immediate unconditional release of General 
Dodd. 

I found, to my surprise, that the demands had already been answered 
by the camp commander; but I could not get the exact facts; neither 
the exact nature of the demand for some time, and much longer time 
before I got the answer that was given to the Communists. 

At that time, which was the Saturday afternoon, the 10th, I ex- 
pressed my concern that my directive of the afternoon of the 8th had 
not yet been carried out. 


SUMMATION OF KOJE-DO INCIDENT 


Now, that, gentlemen, is about the extent of my direct participation 
in thisincident. None of the detailed reports, sir, of boards of officers 
investigating this incident had arrived in Tokyo at the time of my 
departure. 

[ retained command there, and full responsibility until 4 hours be- 
fore I actually took off, in the hope that this incident, which was of 
such a grave potential nature, could be settled, since it originated dur- 
Ing my “command, and I did not want to pass on a pr oblem of that 
gravity to a successor newly arrived, but it became apparent that 
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I could not retain that responsibility any longer, so I turned over 
command at 10 o’clock on the same day that I left at 2 in the afternoon. 
I have not yet seen those reports, sir, and I believe that is the factual 
basis insofar as it is known to me. 
I would be happy to try to answer any detailed questions. 


CAMP COMMANDERS’ AUTHORITY 


Chairman Russett. Do you know whether or not the commanding 
officer of this camp ever claimed to have authority from either you or 
General Van Fleet . arrange the negotiations with the prisoners? 

General Rincway. I do not know what he claimed to have. He did 
not in fact have such authority. 

Chairman Russeti. From you or from General Van Fleet? 

General Ringway. I would be a little reluctant to answer for Gen- 
eral Van Fleet because I do not know, Senator Russell. 

Chairman Russett. You have not communicated with him ? 

General Ringway. The last communication I had with General Van 
Fleet was personally on the 9th, the day I left Korea, and that one 
radio that I referred to a minute ago, that I sent him on the afternoon 
of the 10th, expressing concern because the directive of the 8th had 
not been implemented. 

Chairman Russeit. Was the nature of the demands made by the 
Communist prisoners transmitted to you? Did you have it before 
you ¢ 

General Ringway. I did not have it before me, sir. 

Chairman Russeii. You never saw what they wanted ? 

General Ripeway. I never saw the official written report of it, sir 
All I got there was a piecemeal radio report. 

Senator Brincrs. What was that? 

General Ripgway. A piecemeal radio report. 

Chairman Russe.t. Well, which general was actually in command 
of the camp prior to the time General Dodd was seized by the Com- 
munists ¢ 

General Ringway. General Dodd was in command at the moment he 
was seized. 

Chairman Russeti. And the other general? 

General Riweway. He came in on the afternoon—I think he got in 
there late at night on the night of the 8th or 9th, sir. General Van 
Fleet designated him as the commander before I left General Van 
Fleet up north on the afternoon of the 8th. 

Chairman Russet. Would his authority there ordinarily have 
given him the power to negotiate with the ‘Communist prisoners or 
would he have in the ordinary course of events followed the chain 
of command up through General Van F leet ? 

General Riweway. I think the latter, sir, although I do not think 
there were any instructions given him that specific ally covered the 
point as to his authority in negotiation, but he was the camp com- 
mander, with full authority and full responsibility for everything 
that had to do with the handling of those prisoners and their tr atment. 

Chairman Russeti, He was sent in after General Dodd was cap- 
tured ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. At about that same time, Senator 
Russell, General Van Fleet relieved—issued an order relieving General 
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Dodd as camp commander, and directing the senior officer there to so 
inform the Communist prisoners that ‘the man they held in their 
custody no longer exercised any responsibility as camp commander, 
and a new camp commander had then been appointed, and was there. 
That was General Colson. 


NEGOTIATIONS AT KOJE-DO CAMP 


Chairman Russert. Have you any information as to the method of 
handling these negotiations, whether it was handled by telephone or 
by groups that were appointed to negotiate ? 

General Rmeway. It was reported to me, sir, that it was both. It 

yas partly by word of mouth through the barbed-wire enclosure, and 
past by telephone i in which conversations with General Dodd him- 
self participated at times, and in response to my questions said that 
our officers said that he had been identified beyond any possibility of 
doubt that it was his voice on the end of the telephone. 

Chairman Russreii. Did you have any information that would indi- 
cate whether this idea of agreeing on the demands originated with 
General Dodd, the prisoner, or with the man who succeeded him in 
command ? 

General Rweway. Well, no, sir; I could not be factual about that. 
This would be largely conjecture, but I think that, in part, it origi- 
nated with General Dodd, and in part with his successor. 

Chairman Russett. Did you ever have any reports, General, that 
the Communists were flying ‘Communist flags over this compound ? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir; I did receive those reports. 

Chairman Russetx. Is that consistent with ordinary military usage 
for prisoners of war to fly their own emblems over compounds ? 

General Riveway. It is inconsistent, sir, and I think that every 
effort was made, so far as I know, to have the flags removed. 

Chairman Russett. When did the flags go up, after General Dodd 
was seized or had they been up for some time? 

General Rineway. I am sorry, I could not answer that, Senator 
Russell ; I just do not know. 

With respect to that flag incident, that, too, was just reported to 
me, not in writing, but orally, by people who I ne by think will make 
an official report. I do not know it to be a fact, sir, to my own certain 
knowledge. 


COMMUNIST EXTREMISTS EXERCISING INTERNAL CONTROL AT KOJEDO POW 
CAMP 


Chairman Russeti. Was it ever brought to your attention, General 
Ridgway, that the more extreme Communists were exercising control 
over the internal operations of that compound ? 

General Ringway. Repeatedly, sir. The feeling there, and I think 
the fact that the actual leaders, those who exercised nominal control, 
were not the actual men who are stirring up the trouble, and who are 
directing the prisoner-of-war activities—those men were not known to 
the camp authority. They all felt that way, that the men, the actual 
company officers within the various compounds, were not the actual 
men who were directing these activities. 
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Chairman Russert. How did they communicate with the people 
who were directing those 4 

General Ripeway. They did not, sir; they did not even know who 
they were—the usual Communist ‘technique. That was reported to 
me repe: itedly, sir. 

Chairman Russetx. Were there any reports that came to your at- 
tention of the more fanatical Communists perpetrating any atrocities 
on those who were, perhaps, lukewarm or anti-Communists in the 
camp ¢ 

General Rinaway. Yes, sir; there were cases there where dead bodies 
would be found in the morning, under circumstances of death of those 
men which were never ascertained. They were unquestionably, in my 
opinion, just killed by direction of these fanatical Communists who, 
in fact, control the prisoners within the compound. 

Chairman Russert. What steps were taken, if any, to cure that 
condition ? 

General Rmeway. I could not answer accurately, Senator Russell. 
Every measure was taken, I believe, that these responsible officers 
thought they could take without resorting to measures which would 
have produced a lot of bloodshed there. 

Chairman Russet, Was any effort made to segregate the people 
whose lives would be in danger, and get them away from this danger? 

General Ringway. That was an inseparable element in the whole 
problem of screening, to get the—to find out those whose lives were 
in danger, and to get them out. That involved breaking up these 
large compounds, which were undesirably large, into much smaller 
groups, and the alternatives that faced the Eighth Army there were 
these: The best form of prisoner-of-war guard, in the judgment of 
the Eighth Army, was either United States troops or European troops, 
because there was so much fanatical ill will between these Commu- 
nist prisoners, particularly the North Korean prisoners, and South 
Korean military guards. 

So a decision had to be made as to how much combat stre ngth could 
be safely diverted from the front to guard these prisoners-of-war 
camps. We had a very large concentration, as you know, on that one 
island. 

To have broken them up into small sizes would have been desirable 
from that point of view, but would have greatly increased the require- 
ments for overhead of guards and prisoner-of-war camp administra- 
tion. 

So, up until the time that we were faced with the necessity of doing 
this, General Van Fleet’s decision was to retain that mass of prisoners- 
of-war in the one location, that one island. 





(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 
PRISONER DISORDERS 


Chairman Russett. There had been riots in that camp, I believe, 
prior to this time ? 

General Ringway. There had been two serious riots; yes, sir. One 
was an unprovoked attack on United States troops who went in there in 
this effort to carry out purely administrative procedures. As you re- 
call, there were casualties on both sides, and gunfire was used to quell 
that. 
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They first tried to break it up with concussion grenades and sticks 
and rifle butts, and then when these prisoners employ ed crude weap- 
ons, Which they had manufactured into barbed-wire flails, and fence 
posts and pieces of the building, they used gunfire; and then there was 
this second incident that occurred, which was provoked by a Republic 
ot Korea detachment, not on duty as prison guards, marching down the 

road. They were jeered at and stoned from within the enclosure, and 
that detachment opened fire, in spite of the efforts of the only United 
States officer, within my knowledge, that was anywhere near the 
scene; he used his utmost endeavors to stop it, and was wounded in the 
effort to do it. 

Now, those are the two major disorders of which I am aware. 


HANDLING OF UPRISING—CONDUCT OF MILITARY POLICE 


Chairman Russet... Well, I am not too familiar with the rules that 
govern the operation of camps of that kind, but isn’t it justified to use 
rather extreme force to suppress an uprising of prisoners of war? I 
would hate to think what would happen to any of our pr wo in the 
hands of the Communists if they were to start an uprising; I do not 
think they would hesitate to apply very extreme measures. 

General Rineway. I do not think so, either, sir. I feel the way you 
do; I fully agree with you; and I think had any of these instances been 
done by our men in Communist custody I doubt if any of the members 
of those compounds would have been left alive after it was over. 

Well, it is always a very fine question of judgment. It seems to me it 
is a question that faces a police force anywhere in the world. You are 
trained to use whatever force is necessary, but never more than is 
necessary to accomplish your purpose. 

In my opinion, sir, the troops that were—our troops that were in- 
volved in that first instance, are worthy of praise and not of censure. 

Chairman RussEty. Yes, sir. 

General Rieway. They did everything possible— 

Chairman Russety. They must have exercised a great deal of self- 
restraint. It is difficult to conceive of men being attacked with weap- 
ons of that kind that would not reply with everything they had 
available, machine guns—— 

General Ripeway. Only finely led and finely disciplined troops will 
do that, sir, will withhold their fire when they have the weapons, when 
being stoned and attacked by men with clubs of that kind, and that is 
exactly the character of the conduct of our troops there, great restraint 
and, I think, great credit. That was that first serious incident where 
most of the casualties occurred. 


COMPLIANCE WITH GENEVA CONVENTION RULES 


As you know, sir, we made a scrupulous effort, we have at every 
occasion, to comply with the provisions of the Geneva Convention; 
we have had the International Committee of the Red Cross representa- 
tives, with free access to that camp, at all times, and I think, sir, the 
reports of that committee, while they are not furnished to the com- 
manders in the field, I think they are available to the United States 
Government, and I feel sure that you will find that the United States 
has scrupulously complied with every obligation which was its under 
the Geneva Convention. 
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POW PROVOCATIONS—DISCIPLINE 


Now, the provocation these people give is extreme. ‘Their insulting 
remarks, their physical acts, such instances as where they would 
organize groups of their prisoners to sing out loud at the tops of 
their voices 24 hours a day, day and night, in which there would 
be all manner of insults to prison guards, and all manner of these 
repetitions of these completely fabricated falsehoods such as the use 
of germ warfare, and things of that sort, that would take place; so 
that the.role of our prison personnel down there, our guard personnel, 
was about as difficult a duty as any I can possibly imagine; great 
provocation all the time. 

Chairman Russe.u. I am certainly not in favor of any brutality 
toward any prisoners of war, but I likewise would not like to see the 
life of any American boy endangered because he was not permitted 
to use any means that he had to protect himself if he were attacked 
by any of those prisoners. 

General Ringway. He always had that right, sir; but I doubt if 
it arose in the case of an individual. The essential in a case like that 
is the maintenance of control of your own troops. In other words, 
the use of gunfire must be authorized by an officer present on the spot 
unless the man is actually attacked and has no other means of self- 
defense. 

Chairman Russeti. Do you know of any steps that are being taken 
since these occurrences to inaugurate a better system of discipline in 
these compounds? 

General Ringway. Yes, sir; one of the main requirements, as I 
said before, was to break these large compounds up into much smaller 
groups. We would like to have segregated the rulers who were the 
responsible individuals for these provocative acts. 


REAL COMMUNIST LEADERS UNKNOWN-——PROBLEMS OF SEPARATION 


As I say, it was the opinion of all the responsible commanders there 
that they did not know who the real leaders were; the ones who exer- 
cised control, like the company officers were not the leaders at a’. 
But, again, to break up these compounds we had in the neighborhood 
of 170,000 on that island and to break them up into the optimum. 
which would be, say, 500 to 1,000 per compound, would have enor- 
mously increased the requirements for guards, and the administrative 
overhead, and while we have proceeded in that direction, it cannot 
be but a compromise between what we would like to have and what 
we feel we can afford to divert in the way of effort. 

Chairman Russeii. Did you mix all of the commissioned personnel 
with the enlisted prisoners? 

General Ripeway. No, sir; they are all separate: they are segre- 
gated, and likewise the hard-core Communists were segregated so far 
as we knew them, both Korean and Chinese, in the different com- 
pounds. 

Chairman Russet. You, of course, could put them in different 
compounds within this whole camp area, without increasing the num- 
ber of guards? 
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General Ripeway. That we did, sir; that was done from the outset. 
(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


Chairman Russet. Senator Byrd, any questions? 
FORCE TO CLEAR UP SITUATION 


Senator Byrp. General Ridgway, I understood you to say that 
General Dodd was captured and that you thought it necessary to send 
for tanks before any measures could be taken to take him out of 

captivity. How many tanks did you send in? 

General Ripeway. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons.) 


I think they had 17 tanks, standard tanks, sir; and 5 flame-throwing 
tanks. 
Senator Brrp. How many American troops were available at that 
point? 
_ General Ripeway. There was a regiment of American troops there, 
sir. 
(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


and then two more battalions were sent in later. 

Senator Byrrp. Was the situation so bad there that these prisoners 
without weapons can prevent a division of troops from 

General Ringway. We did not have anything like a division, Sena- 
tor Byrd; there, sir, and the 170,000 fanatical prisoners, if they all 
elected to make a break at the same time, would just stamp down the 
barbed wire as though it were matchsticks and then they are in 
among you, and that was one of the potentialities they had at any time. 

Senator Byrv. There was no effort made then to rescue General 
Dodd? 

General Ringway. By force, you mean, sir? 

Senator Byrp. Yes. 

General Rinceway. No, sir; none. 

Senator Byrp. How long was he in captivity / 

General Ringway. About 80 hours, sir. 





NEGOTIATIONS FOR RELEASE OF GENERAL DODD-——COMMUNIST DEMANDS 


Senator Byrp. In the meantime, when did the negotiations start for 
his release ? 

General Ripeway. I think they started the afternon of his seizure. 

Senator Byrp. You said you heard some fragmentary radio an- 
nouncements. Do you recall what you did hear? 

General Ringway. In what respect, sir / 

Senator Byrrp. In regard to the demands made by the Communists. 

General Rineway. I did not hear of the demands made except of a 
purely auc oraa nature. They wanted a lot of stationery and 
stuff in the first 24 hours, and I did not hear the other demands that 
they subsequently made, except in a general way. 

Senator Byrp. What is your underst: nding of the agreement that 
General—who is it—Colson, did you say ? 

General Rieway. General Colson made. 
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Senator Byrp. In other words, what were they to do in return for 
the giving up of the person of General Dodd ¢ 

Gener al Ripveway. Well, that is what I have not seen in the official 
report, Senator. 

Senator Byrp. What is your understanding / 

General Ringway. My “understanding is “that the demands made 
would have, no matter how you replied, involved a tacit admission of 
some of the allegations which the Communists had made about in- 
humane treatment of prisoners of war, the use of germ warfare, 
and things of that sort. 

It was sort of the type of question of “When did you stop beating 
your wife?” No matter what you answered, you were over a barrel, 
and it was for that reason, as I said, that on the afternoon of the 
10th, Saturday afternoon, when I first heard that some demands were 
being made that I sent an immediate directive over there that no 
reply whatever would be made. 

Another demand for release would be made but no reply would 
be made to their demands, and late that same afternoon, early Sat- 
urday evening, I found that some reply had already been made. 

Senator Byrp. But the actual deal between the two had not been 
consummated, had it ¢ 

General Ringway. Not at that time: no, sir. 

Senator Byrp. Why didn’t you order them to stop that ? 

General Ripeway. I do not quite follow you there, sir. 

Senator Byrp. You said that no reply would be made. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brrp. Did you not? 

General Ripeway. Yes. 


GENERAL RIDGWAY’S DIRECTIVES 


Senator Byrp. Well, after a reply was made, why wouldn’t it have 
been possible for you to give an order that General Dodd should not 
say that he thought that we were guilty of these acts? 

General Rweway. Well, I did not know; I could not find out, 
Senator Byrd, exactly what a had been made, and I had given 
a perfectly explicit and adequate directive to the Eighth Army, the 
directive with which I opened my remarks here, that he would, with- 
out delay, bring about the release of General Dodd; that he was 
authorized and directed to use whatever force was necessary, and 
I did not want to get into the detailed conduct of those things from 
Tokyo, when I was not in possession of all the facts. 

My directive to him I considered then, and I still consider, com- 
pletely adequate. He was ordered to use whatever force was necessary 
to accomplish this purpose. 

Senator Byrp. Your first directive was that no reply should be 
made? 

General Rmeway. No, sir; that was not in the first directive. M 
directive, as I just mentioned, sir, was within the first 24 hours; this 
other that no reply was to be made was Saturday afternoon, when 
I understood some demand had been made, the nature of which I was 
not informed of. 

Senator Byrp. Then, a reply was made? 

General Ripeway. A reply was made, sir. 
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Senator Byrp. And other replies were made. This thing could 
not have been negotiated by just one transmission of messages 

General Riweway. That is right, sir. | 

Senator Brrp. Why was it then that you did not issue an order | 
that all negotiations stop as long as you—that you did not want 
any reply made, and one reply was made, and other replies were 
made, why not stop them after the first one? | 

General Rieway. That I left to General Van Fleet, sir. I told | 
him what I wanted done in no unmistakable terms. | 

Senator Byrp. Did the negotiations violate your directions, do you 
think, your directives? | 

General Rwweway. I would not say they violated them directly, 
sir. There was a question of judgment, sir, as to whether they pro- 
duced the result without delay. I do not think they did. 

Senator Byrp. Your first directive, or one of your directives, was 
that no reply should be made of it; and it would seem to me to 
follow 

General Ripeway. It had already been made, sir. 

Sehator Byrp. I know, but then the negotiations had not been 
completed. If you did not want any reply made to them, and you 
started to negotiate, you could stop the negotiations, it seems to me. 

General Reway. Well, Senator Byrd, it is my recollection again— 
I must say, sir, that anything that I do not give you here is because 
of sheer lack of knowing the facts—it is my impression as follows: 
That my instructions that there would be no answer came too late. 
When I heard that there had been these demands, and directed there 
be no reply whatever, the reply had already been made. All the es- 
sential damage which may have occurred from those negotiations 
took place up to that time. Thereafter, there was, based on the 
knowledge I now have, in my opinion, no substantial damage to our 
interests. 





RELEASE OF GENERAL DODD 


The release of General Dodd, in my opinion, was produced by the 

rapidity with which the Communists saw the means being assembled 

there, and their analysis that the determination was present to go 
in and get General Dodd or to compel obedience. 


REPORTS——BOARDS OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Byrrp. Now, the papers reported something about making 
a condition of screening the prisoners, and so forth. One of the condi- 
tions for the release of General Dodd was the screening. Do you 
know anything about that ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir: I was able to see that the demands, 
one of the demands, was there would be no more screening. Obvi- 
ously, General Colson, and no other person there, had any authority to 
agree to any such demand. 

Senator Byrp. Do you know whether General Colson agreed to that 
or not? 

General Rmweway. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Byrrp. Who is it that can give this committee and Con- 
gress the full and complete statement of what occurred / 
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General Riveway. I doubt if anybody here can until those fully 
documented reports arrive from Korea. 

Senator Byrrp. Has General Clark made a report yet? 

General Ripeway. I do not think he has. He has made a report but 
I do not think it is here in Washington. 

Senator Byrp. Well, I am informed that the report has been re- 
ceived here, maybe my information is not correct. 

General Ripeway. Maybe that is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Secretary Pace reported to Senator Bridges 
and myself the night before last that he had a preliminary report, 
and he expected a full report from General Clark by Thursday of this 
week, is that right ? 

Senator Bringes. Yes. 

General Ringway. I think it is coming by courier; it is too volu- 
minous to come by radio. 

Senator Byrp. When was the board—who comprises the board that 
was appointed / 

General Ripeway. That I do not know either, sir. It was ap- 
pointed after my departure. I think there were two boards, Sen- 
ator Byrd; one appointed by General Van Fleet, which made the im- 
mediate investigation, and another board, I understand, appointed 
by General Clark from his own staff, an independent investigation. 

Senator Byrp. Do you see any objection to the publication to the 
public of the preliminary report of General Clark, so far as you are 
advised ? 

General Rineway. Well, it would be beyond my purview, and I have 
not seen its contents; I do not know what is in it. 

Senator Byrp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetu. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Bringes. On these atrocities that you say, General Ridg- 
way were committed in finding these bodies from time to time, with- 
out going into details, were the dead bodies examined to see just how 
inhumane the atrocities were? We have reports here, I might say, 
about some of the details of them. Did you ever have a report of 
those ? 

General Ringway. I never saw a detailed report of them. It was 
reported to me that the deaths occurred by either hanging or 
strangulation. 

Senator Bringes. I mean, inhumane acts on the individuals before 
they were strangled or hanged ; you never have seen any of those? 

General Rmeway. No, sir. 

Senator Bripers. Are you not familiar with them ? 

General Ripeway. I am not, sir. 


BUILD-UP OF STRENGTH, U. N.-COMMUNIST 


Senator Bringes. I would like to ask you, I do not know if you 
want to go on with this or ask another question on other things, but 
I would like to ask General Ridgway—— 

Chairman Russei.. If General Ridgeway does not object, I think 
you might cover anything that you desire, Senator Bridges. 

Senator Briners. General Ridgeway, I am interested, since the 
truce negotiations have been going on here for nearly a year now, 
what has occurred in the relative strengths between our forces and the 
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combined enemy forces there? What I am alluding to is, have these 
negotiations allowed the enemy to build up until we are in a relatively 
much weaker condition compared to him? I have read certain state- 
ments purported to have been given out by you, and reports which 
are purported to come from you, indicating that they are. Would 
you want to give us a minute or two of the picture on that ? 

General Rineway. Yes, sir. I think that the hostile forces now 
opposing the Eighth Army, opposing the United Nations command 
in Korea, have a substantially greater offensive potential than at any 
time in the past. 


DECISION OF SOVIET TO SUPPLY QUANTITES OF JET AIRCRAFT AND HEAVY 
WEAPONS 


That has come about in the following categories and in the follow- 
ing ways: First, it was apparently a decision on the part of the high 
command there, perhaps on an intergovernmental basis between Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union, to furnish the opposing forces 
with jet fighters, which they have done within that period of time 
in substantial quantities, and, as you know, have had a considerable 
period in which to train the pilots in the use of the MIG-15 and the 
type 15 jet fighter. 

Likewise, a decision to increase the amount of heavy equipment, 
both artillery and armor, was made. So much for the actual decisions. 

Then that offensive potential increased, in part, as a natural con- 
sequence of a much-reduced scale of fighting, so that in spite of our 
air-interdiction effort against their lines of communication, the fact 
that they were required by a much-reduced scale of fighting to ex- 
pend far less quantities of ammunition, they have got now stocks 
within the combat zone, in our opinion, far greater reserves of ammu- 
nition than they had before; and certainly the amount of artille ry and 
mortar ammunition that we have received, while almost negligible 
compared to the amount we expend against them, is very materially 
greater than it was this time a year ago. 

Senator Brincrs. In other words, the enemy, the Chinese, the North 
Korean Communists, supported by the Soviet, are today as a result of 
our year of negotiation, in a much stronger position relative to our 
own forces than they were at the time the truce negotiations started ? 

General Ripeway. I think it is pi ot due to that period of negotia- 
tion, Senator; but I also think, as I said, tried to draw the line there, 
that the decisions to equip those forces with MIG aircraft and to re- 
equip them with armor and increased amounts of artillery, would have 
been accomplished anyhow regardless of armistice negotiations; but 
the accumulation of reserves of ammunition and things like that 
is a direct result of the armistice. 


NO SHORTAGE OF AMMUNITION IN U. N. FORCES 


Senator Brincres. General, you have been in immediate over -all 
command there. There have been reports coming to this country in 
the assailing of Congress in that the troops under the E ighth Army 
have not the ammunition or the equipment to fight, particularly 
ammunition. 
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I know that yesterday, or perhaps the day before yesterday, we 
went into this matter, and Senator Johnson, the Chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, and myself, and we were told that is not 
true; but nevertheless, the report is coming out and the intimation is 
that because the Congress has not done certain things, there has been 
a shortage of ammunition for our troops in Korea, which is a vicious 
rumor as far as I am concerned. 

But I want to ask you, you have been over there, is that true ? 

General Ripeway. Generally, it is not true, sir. We have had 
shortages, and we still do in certain categories, 


(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


some artillery calibers, and we do not have quite the ammunition that 
has been authorized, and which was felt necessary, which I recom- 
mended, and which was authorized from here. But that is on an 
ammunition stockage level, and I would say that generally there are 
adequi ite supplies. of ammunition there now, except in one or two 
particular categories. 

Senator Bamers. But, so far as you know that is not as a result 
of any lack of Congress actin on these things? It is a lack of 
supply, of the ability to manufacture, and get it there or the ability to 
reach the forces? 

General Ringway. That is true, sir. 

Senator Brinces. Is it not ? 

General Ripeway. That is true, in my opinion. 


ESTIMATE OF LENGTH OF TRUCE TALKS 


Senator Brincrs. Yes. Now, considering the fact that in the year 
that the truce negotiations have been going on, that our position, com- 
pared to the Communist position is relatively weaker compared to the 
fact that they have been—the people on our sides—have been pushing 
these negotiations very patiently here for almost a year, do you have 
any wish to express any judgment as to how much longer they should 
proceed ¢ 

General Ringway. Before I answer that, sir, T would like to say that 
while our position, our relative combat potential, is perhaps not quite 
as favorable now as it was a year ago, in my opinion, the United Na- 
tions command still has the « apability of inflicting a very severe defeat, 
with very heavy losses, if the Communists attempt a major offensive, 
including the use of their air. 


COOPERATION IN NATO STRESSED 


Senator Brivces. Jumping to another field, because I do not want 
to monopolize this questioning here, you are going over to assume 
command of the European theater under the NATO organization now, 
succeeding General Eisenhower, and you have been over on the Pa- 
cific side, and far aw ay from this country, and far away from Europe. 

In assuming command over there, do you have in mind the neces- 
sity of getting cooperation from those nations who are supposedly our 
partners in this joint cooperative venture ? 

General Ripeway. I think it is absolutely essential, sir 
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Senator Brineres. Do you have in mind also that there is a limit to 
which the economy of this country can bear in making this great con- 
tribution not only to the defense of ourselves but the contribution to 
the world, where we have in mind that we are aiding economically, 
militarily, and in many ways a great majority of the nations of the 
world, and particularly these nations which you are setting out to 
deal with, and that there is a limit to which that cooperation “must be 
forthcoming, and that there is a distinct limit-to how far we go; in 
assuming your command are you going to-have that in mind? 

General Rieway. I think that is a fundamental controlling factor, 
Senator. 

Senator Bripers. That is all. 

Chairman Russe... Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the committee re- 
ceived, yesterday afternoon, a rather full report from General Col- 
lins on the ammunition situation, and I would like to include it in 
the record, following Senator Bridges’ questions. 

Chairman Russeiu; Very well; it will be done. 


(Omitted for security reasons) 


KOJE-DO, CHAIN OF UNITED STATES COMMAND 


Senator Jounson. General Ridgway, give the committee the chain 
of command from the Koje Island camp up to the top commander in 
Korea 

General Ripeway. The camp commander who is appointed, to the 
commanding general, Second Logistical Command, who is General 
Yount, who is in Pusan, and he, in turn, is directly subordinate to 
General Van Fleet, commanding the Eighth Army. 

Seator Jounson. Who, in that chain of command, had the specific 
duty and responsibility for checking on General Dodd’s duties ¢ 

General Ringway. General Yount. 

Senator Jounson. Did General Yount at any time indicate dissat- 
isfaction with the performance of General Dodd ? 

General Ripegway. No, sir; unless there would have been a report 
made to General Van Fleet, 1 would not know about it. 

Senator Jounson. To your knowledge, did General Colson check 
with any higher authority before signing this statement, this 
agreement / 

General Riweway. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Jounson, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russeii, Senator Saltonstall ? 


DIVERSIONARY TACTICS BY COMMUNISTS, UNDERGROUND COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Sarronsratu. General Ridgway, I would like to ask you 
two questions on the Koje Island business, and then two other 
questions. 

As I listened to you on the problems with relation to the Koje Is- 
land situation, it seemed to me that it might be a plan on the part of 
the Communists to divert enough of our troops down there through 
the use of these prisoners to make us less effective up in the lines. Do 
you think it is a combined effort, a coordinated effort, along those 
lines 4 
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General Rwweway. I think that is very possible. There certainly is 
a reasonable thesis, in my opinion, Senator Saltonstall. Everything 
these people do all ties into one over-all plan, and there is unquestion- 
ably an underground grapevine communication between those prison- 
er-of-war camps and the Communist headquarters. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons.) 
DISPERSION OF POW’S 


Senator SauronsTaLt,. We are using a considerable number of 
United States Troops for POW guards are we not? 
General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


Senator SauronsTauy. If that is so, why would it not be practical or 
is it practical to take some of those worst, the hard core prisoners, and 
move them further away, move them to Okinawa, for instance, where 
we are in good position ¢ 

General Ringway. We did the opposite, sir; so far we have done 
the opposite. We have left the hard core people all there in Koje-do, 
and we moved out the ones we thought were the most reliable, start- 
ing with the most friendly, those Communists whom we had screened, 
for instance, and who gave unmistakable evidence, in our opinion, 
that they would forcibly resist repatriation, and those we sent to the 
mainland because we considered them less of a risk in guarding, and 
would reduce the amount of additional overhead we would provide 
for their custody. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So, you have sent them nearer rather than 
farther away. My idea was to make communication harder, and make 
it more difficult. 

General Ripaway. The ones we sent nearer were the ones that would 
give us and have given us the least trouble. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. But you have not sent the hardboiled ones 
any further away than Koje? 

General Rieway. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsraLtt. Why would it not be a good judgment to do 
that, sir? 

General Ringway. We canvassed that, and we even considered send- 
ing them down to the Marianas or Saipan. But when you get to 
moving 50,000 or 60,000 people it is quite a problem with shipping and 
logistics support, and we always had the hope this would be concluded 
by an armistice in the near future, and would not have to do that. 

Might I say, sir, that I even considered sending them back to the 
United States. Of course, it would have required approval from 
here, to get them out of this area, where they were such a potential 
danger. 

Senator SaLTonstat.. Well, listening to you this morning it would 
appeal to me that that was the thing, perhaps, that we would have 
to do. 

General Ringway. Yes, sir 
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POLITICAL POLICY 


Senator SatronstaLy. May I ask you a question on the other line 
that Senator Bridges asked you about. I listened in the Committee 
on Appropriations to Mr. Hickerson, who is the head, Assistant Secre- 
tary in — of our relations with the United Nations—Senator 
Ferguson was there and I was there, and Senator McCarran, and, I 
think, Senator Ellender; and: Mr. Hickerson testified that the United 
Nations has no plan for ending the war in Koréa. 

I think that shocked us all. Then he qualified it after about half 
an hour to say that that was a political proposition, that it was on the 
political level, and that we did have a military plan for ending the 
the war. 

I would like to ask you, as head of the United Nations command in 
that area, fighting this war, do you agree that the United Nations, 
as such, the over-all command, the British, the Dutch, the French, 
and so on, that the over-all political plan—there is no over-all political 
plan for ending the war; is that correct / 


GENERAL RIDGWAY’S MISSIONS 


General Ripeway. I am not familiar with whatever political plans 
they may have following the military armistice, Senator. 

My instructions were very clear; that I was to negotiate a military 
armistice; that I was to deal only with military questions, not with 
political at all. 

You will recall, sir, that first, two of the first principal demands 
made by the Communists when these negotiations began were, first, 
the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops, all non-Korean 
troops, in Korea and, second, the restoration of the status quo along 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

I immediately took the position that these were both political ques- 
tions, and entirely beyond my purview, and I would not touch them. 

Now, the situation still stands that way, sir. The commander 
over there is charged with bringing about a military armistice on 
terms acceptable to the United States and the United Nations. Be- 
yond that, I have no knowledge of what political plans may be. 


MILITARY PLAN: FOR CONCLUDING WAR 


Senator SauTonsraLL. Assuming that the armistice fails and breaks 
down; and assuming, and making the further assumption that, per- 
haps, it is for our best benefit and our best judgment, particularly 
after what you said this morning about our present superiority, to 
break those negotiations down, may I ask, in your judgment, have you, 
or as the leader over there, did you have a plan, a military plan, to 
end the fighting in Korea? I do not ask you what it is, because I do 
not think we want to know, but you can answer that question, “yes” or 

“no.” Have you a military plan for ending the fighting? 

General Rweway. I hada plan for military oper: ations. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


Senator Sarronstatn. Well, we got great encouragement certainly 
from the publicity of your efforts when you first went over there, 
when you ended this idea of how are we going to retreat into as to how 
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we are going to advance, but what I would like to get from you isa 
confidence that you believe that you have an offensive—we have an 
offensive—plan over there that, God working on our side, and every- 
thing working right, it could end the war. Is that true ? 

(Reply omitted for security reasons.) 

General Ringway. May I ask, sir, is this an executive session ? 

Chairman RusseLn. Yes, this is an executive session, and I am sure 
that all of our guests here realize the very vital nature of the classifi- 

‘ation involved here. However, I want to say, General, if there is 
anything relating to war plans and details of war plans, that I have 
never, ¢ as chairman of this committee, insisted that that detailed nature 
be given us in testimony. 

Senator SaLtronsrauu. I do not want it; Iam not asking for it 

Chairman Russeuu. I do not want to know it myself. 

General Ripaway. I understand, si 

Senator SALronstaLy. 1 am not asking that, sir, but I do want 
confidence. 

General Ripnaway. Yes. 

Senator SavronsrautL. That you and we, as leaders, and you, as 
our leader and, particularly, as United States commander and as the 
leader of the United Nations, have a military idea as to how we are 
going to get our boys out of Korea, and end the fighting, because that 
is the thing that concerns us so much. 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. Well, both as Eighth Army com- 
mander and subsequently as commander in chief, I had a very definite 
plan. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons) 


Senator Savronsratu. May I ask this question, General Ridgway : 
If you say you would rather not answer it, I am satisfied. It has 
seemed to me lately, particularly, that we are simply playing into the 
hands of the Chinese and Soviet Communists by continuing these 
truce talks. 

Now, you have got a reput ation, and rightly so, for being an aggres- 
sive leader. Why hasn’t the time come to at least make the effort or 
to make the statement that we are going to end these talks, and the 
surer way of eliminating the further deaths on our part, and so on, 
is to take an aggressive offensive action, clean out these truce talks, 
and go to it, and see what happens? 


(Reply omitted for security reasons) 


POLITICAL DECISION REQUIRED TO END KOREAN WAR 


Senator SavronsratL. Then, without going into a long description, 
— ause it is not fair to ask you that, the question of ending the talks 

eally is tied into the policy question of what to do regarding the 
Sate hurian border to fight this thing through to a suecessful conclu- 
sion, and that is a political decision and beyond yours, as you are a 
military leader ? 

General Rinaway. Yes, sir. 
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COMPLETE COOPERATION AND UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN NATO TROOPS 
INDICATED 


Senator SavronstaLt. May I ask this question on the same line. 
You have under your command over there certain English troops— 
not many; Australian, French, Dutch, and maybe some others, Swedish 
nurses. 

Assume that we take the more aggressive attitude, do you see any 
evidence that there will not be full cooperation so far as military 
status is concerned of those other troops? 

General Ringway. None, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that on a military basis, where we have 
got a United Nations command, whether there be a falling away from 
that unification of that United Nations woud: come on a political level 
above the actual troops and leaders in Korea 

General Ringway. That is so there. There is remarkable unanimity 
of purpose in that command now, and I do not think there is any 
serious dissent there anyway. The extent to which they might break 
down on a governmental level even, would, I believe, depend | upon the 
scope of the offensive eifort that was planned. 

If it was intended to go far afield and deep in, then it would be my 
view that you would encounter opposition. 

Senator Savronstati. Just one further question, and I thank you. 
You are going over to Europe. You have no intimate knowledge of 
the problems over there at thistime. You have an intimate knowledge 
of the problems of the NATO countries with relation to their affairs 
in Asia. 

Have you from your contacts in Asia had indications that the NATO 
countries play the Asian side of the World War conflict on a very 
secondary basis ? 

General Riwweway. No, sir; I do not. I think that Britain and 
France, for instance—Britain, the Commonwealth divisions, British 
troops and, as you know, or are Canadian troops, Australian and 
New Zealand and, I think, it is a very reasonable component for 
them to furnish. 

While I do not presume to know all of the capabilities of France, 
in the military field, I think, perhaps. that one battalion is a pretty 
fair contribution for her to make there in view of her commitments 
in Indochina and to NATO in Europe. 


POLITICAL DECISIONS BETWEEN NATO COUNTRIES REQUIRED FOR ENDING 
KOREAN WAR 


Senator Sauronstautyi. Well, I thank you very much, sir. 

What it comes down to, then, the only way we are going to end this 
war is to make political decisions here in Washington and in the 
leaders, among the leaders, of Europe if we are really going to end 
the fighting in Korea; that is what it comes down to, is it not? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstauu. It is beyond the military leadership within 
Korea and Japan, where you were the theater commander to end 
that war under your own impetus even though you have the military 
power to do it? 
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General mmeaway. Yes, sir. 
Senator SatronstaLu. Thank you very much. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons.) 
CANADIAN TROOP CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Hunt. I want to ask you one particular question: What 
is Canada contributing i in the way of forces / 

General Ripeway. Canada has a regimental combat team over there, 
sir, which is an infantry regiment with supporting components of 
artillery and engineers. 

Senator Hunt. Does that seem to be a rather correct realtion with 
their capabilities? 

General Ripeway. I am not familiar with their total capabilities, 
Senator, but it would seem to me not unreasonable from what I know, 
although I do not pretend to know what Canada’s capabilities are. 


DETAILS OF PILYSICAL SEIZURE OF GENERAL DODD 


Senator Hunr. I want to go back to General Dodd for just a 
moment. Can you give us the details with reference to the physical 
procedure, the physic al seizure? Was General Dodd inside of the 
compound or was he outside, and pulled in or was he in there in 
conference, or just how did it happen ? 

General Ringway. This is what I know, sir, and it is not based on 
a written report which I have not seen, but I believe it to be accurate. 
General Dodd and one of his subordinate officers were standing in 
the—it was this barbed-wire enclosure, which is called the compound, 
talking to one or two of the Communist leaders whom he had sum- 
moned there for this purpose. 

While he was talking, additional Communist prisoners-of-war ap- 
proached those two United States officers, and suddenly they made a 
rush for him. 

The officer with General Dodd managed to get away. General 
Dodd was overpowered and dragged inside. 

Senator Hunt. Who was your directive addressed to, the first direc- 
tive you spoke of, General, when you opened your—— 

General Rieway. Commanding general, Eighth Army, sir. 

Senator Hunt. That is Van Fleet ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunr. I just want to make one comment with reference to 
your appearance here, General. Contrary to appearances before by 
men of your rank, I am pleased to see that you appear here personally 
and not surrounded by a great staff of assistants. 

General Rweway. Thank you, sir. 


COMPLIANCE WITH GENEVA CONVENTION 


Chairman RussEe.u. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morsz. I have one question on the prison matter, and then 
several on the over-all Korean problem. 

General, what liberty have we given the prisoners on Koje Island 
in excess of what we would be required to under the Geneva Conven- 
tion ? 

General Rineway. None that I know of, Senator. 
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Senator Morse. We are limiting their liberties and their preroga- 
tives to the Geneva Convention ¢ 

General Ripeway. I believe so, scrupulously. 

Senator Morse. I am glad to hear that, because one would judge 
from the newspaper comments that apparently we have been soft on 
these prisoners. 

General Rweway. I do not think so, sir. We have a fine type of 
American commander in control in an extremely difficult position. 
I want to emphasize that again, gentlemen. The question becomes 
a question of judgment down there as to whether in the face of this 
extreme provocation you are still going to use the force which results 
in killing a lot of people; and the cutting off of food and water to 
which Senator Russell referred, has been done repeatedly; whether it 
was done sufficiently or not I do not know. It is in the judgment of 
those local commanders. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons. ) 


Senator Morse. I suppose that. in the treatment of these commu- 
nist prisoners, we are probably influenced somewhat by a concern as to 
what would happen to our American prisoners if we used treatment 
that sometimes we think they ought to get of a more harsh nature ? 

General Ringway. They have intimated that directly during the 
course of the negotiations at Panmunjon. It is a veiled threat. 

Senator Morse. ‘Typical Communist blackmail. 

General Ripeway. Yes, typical Communist intimidation. 


QUESTION AS TO WISDOM OF TRUCE TALKS 


Senator Morse. I want to ask you a few questions on the over-all 
Korean matter, because I think it is of great importance for this com- 
mittee to have your judgment on some of these matters. 

Do you think, as a military commander, that the holding of these 
truce negoti tions has been a military mistake ? 

General Rineway. No, sir; I do not see the alternative courses of 
action which faced the United States Government at the time that 
approach was made, that it could have taken any other course. 

We had consistently maintained that we were trying to do two 
things: One, was to repel aggression and restore international peace 
in the area. We had repelled aggresion. We had thrown the Com- 
munist forces back across the thirty-eighth parallel, almost across 
the entire peninsula. 

We held, as a matter of fact, more North Korean territory than 
the Communists held South Korean territory, much more. 

We were committed to the other half of that double-barreled mis- 
sion, the restoration of peace in the region. That was a mission 
assigned to me as the United Nations commander. 

To have refused to negotiate for an armistice at that time would, 
I believe, have condemned us by a good segment of the free world 
opinion. Certainly, in my opinion, ‘it would have been exploited by 
the Communists as what they had been crying all along, that we 
never had any sincere desire for peace; we are imperialists, aggres- 
sive in nature, and warmongerers. 

Senator Morsr. In the entering of these truce negotiations our 
military officials were well aware of the fact that the Communists 
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undoubtedly would take advantage of that period of time to strengthen 
their defenses / 

General Ringway. Yes, sir; we recognized that. 

Senator Morse. But as of that time, namely, the beginning of the 
truce negotiations, was it your opinion and judgment that it would 
be from a military standpoint unwise to continue or attempt an 
offensive up to the Yalu River? 

General Ringway. Very definitely and very positively. 

Senator Morse. Was it your opinion at the time that an attempt 
to continue an offensive up to the Yalu River not only would have 
resulted in tremendous losses of casualties on the part of the United 
Nations forces, but the military outcome of it even might have been 
in doubt ? 


(Reply omitted for security reasons. ) 


RELATIVE AIR STRENGTH—U. N.-COMMUNISTS 


Senator Morse. General, we hear and read reports frequently, and 
there has been, as the record of this committee shows and will show, 
a considerable discussion in the committee, as to the air-power strength 
of the United Nations in Asia. 

Time magazine 2 weeks ago, I think, quoted the Chief of the Air 
Force to the effect that we do not have air superiority. I read an 
account within recent weeks of General Wayland to the effect that 
we could bomb Manchuria and other bases, but the problem from the 
military standpoint is to maintain continuity of bombing, and in 
regard to that, he raised serious doubts. 

Are you in a position to advise this committee this morning as to 
whether it is true that we do not have air superiority in Asia in case 
the Russian Air Force should come into the war? 


(Reply omitted for security reasons. ) 


DANGER OF RUSSIA ENTERING KOREAN WAR DIRECTLY—RUSSIAN 
OBJ ECTIVES-——-IM PORTANCE 


Senator Morse. Is it your military opinion that the bombing of 
Manchurian bases would greatly increase the danger of bringing 
Russian air forces into the Asiatic war / 

General Ripeway. In my opinion, it would, s 

Senator Morse. General, would the loss of el at this time, which 
would result either by military defeat or voluntary evacuation on our 
part, threaten, in your opinion, the security of Japan ? 

General Ringway. Very definitely, sir. I think it is an unchang- 
ing Communist objective to obtain military control of the entire 
Korean Peninsula. That was quite evidently their objective when 
they began their aggression. 

It is inconceivable to me that they have relinquished that purpose 
in any degree whatever. Time means nothing to the Communist, 
whether he accomplishes that purpose this year or 5 or 10 years 
hence is of relatively little importance, as we conceive the problem. 

Senator Morse. Would the loss of Japan, in your opinion, General, 
greatly weaken the military posture of the United States in the 


Pacific? 
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General Riweway. It would vitally menace the military security 
of the American people. 

Senator Morse. I have one last question. Do you think I am 
wrong 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse, pardon the interruption, but 
there are some questions in your questioning that are of interest to 
the other Senators, and they have difficulty in hearing you. 

Senator Morsr. My last question, General, is, do- you think that 
1 am wrong in my belief and fear that if.we are going to be militarily 
successful in Asia we, as a nation, are going to have to mobilize a 
much greater military strength than we ‘have mobilized to date, and 
form the determination to use that strength in Asia, with the great 
possibility of using it against Russia, in the years immediately ahead 
or else to try to ‘work out, by some honorable peace negotiations, 
if it is possible to negotiate with them, some settlement of the Asiatic 
problem short of wor rld war three? 

General Rieway. Well, sir, I find it very difficult to answer that 
question, Senator Morse. I cannot separate the military problem as 
it confronts us in Asia from that world-wide. The main cause of 
our difficulties is the Soviet Union. 

To the extent to which we want to employ military force in any 
one region of the world is a question for the coordinated considera- 
tion of the best military advice the United States Government has, 
and that is in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Morse. May I be permitted to ask this question, Mr. 
Chairman, as a military leader of our country, have you ever in 
recent months or years run into any evidence that Russia has any 
peaceful intentions toward us? 

General Ripeway. None whatever, sir. I find an implacable hos- 
tility at every point. 

Senator Morse. Therefore, as a nation we ought to recognize that 
ugly fact, and get ourselves strong enough to meet it if and when we 
have to. 

General Ringway. To me it is vital and essential that every think- 
ing American recognize the implacable hostility that is there: the 
deadly menace that is there, to be implemented at times of their own 
choosing when, in their opinion, they think they have the capability 
of carrying out their plans. 

Senator Morse. I want to thank you very much, sir, General Ridg- 
way. I think you have made, so far as my thinking is concerned, a 
distinct contribution to the record of the Armed Services Committee, 

General Rieway. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman RussE._v. Senator Stennis? 





BUILD-UP OF U. N. STRENGTH DURING TRUCE TALKS 


Senator STeNNis. General Ridgway, you made it clear a while ago 
about the build-up of strength by the enemy in Korea since these truce 
negotiations started, about the air and the ground ammunition and 
the ground armament. 

Now, what about our own strength? Has it built proportionately ? 

General Rorway. I am glad you brought that out, sir. The Eighth 
Army now—I can put it on one basis. 
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Senator Stennis. I do not want you to go beyond anything you 
should not. 

General Ripaway. It is thoroughly confident of its ability to meet 
any offensive which the Communist Chinese and the North Koreans 
launch against them. 

The direct military intervention of Russia poses an entirely dif- 
ferent problem, but ‘even if it uses, the enemy there uses its entire 
offensive potential now, and I fully ‘share that ‘confidence, the United 
Nations command will defeat it with very heavy losses. 

Senator Stennis. So those days of gnawing anxiety about having 
enough men or matériel on the ground at the right spot are past? 

General Ripeway. That is past, sir, in my judgment, long since 
past. The Eighth Army has had this completely unshakable con- 
fidence since about a year ago last March. 

Senator Srennis. That is very fine. 


WISDOM OF REPUDIATING KOJE-DO LETTER 


Now, General, do you approve generally of General Clark’s state- 
ment that—in other words, do you think he took the 1 ‘ight course there, 
and that he is not going to recognize this agreement ¢ 

General Rweway. I thoroughly agree with that; I thoroughly con- 
cur with that. 

Senator Stennis. Given under duress and, therefore, is not bind- 
ing ¢ 

General Rieway. I would repudiate it myself if I were there my- 
self instantly. 

Senator STrennts. In other words, it just never was a binding agree- 
ment. You take a man charged with a crime, you do not hold a 
confession against him if it is tainted the least bit with duress; and 
a man being held there amid 150,000 prisoners—— 

General Ringway. You might have to assume responsibility for your 
agency, but you can certainly repudiate it. 


REASONS FOR DELAY IN NEGOTIATIONS 


Senator Stennis. Yes. Well, apart now from this General Dodd 
incident, with aie to the prisoners, just what is the hold-up in 
these truce negotiations, with reference to the question of the pris- 
oners ¢ 

General Ringway. Well, the fundamental thing to me, Senator—— 

Senator STennis. What is your answer to that ? 

General Ringway. The fundamental thing is all of this prisoner-of- 
war exchange. Every other issue-is extraneous or minor in nature. 

Senator Stennis. You mean every other issue has been more or 
less settled except this prisoner-of-war issue ? 

General Ripeway. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. The question of the 
membership of Soviet Russia in the supervisory committee was purely 
a monkey wrench thrown in to raise an issue. There was not the 
slightest value to it. 

The airfields are of considerable i importance to them, but not enough 
to have them break off negotiations. 

The prisoner-of-war repatriation is the crux of the whole thing be- 
cause that is the difference between the concept of civilized man to- 
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ward other men, and the concept of communism. The individual 
amounts to nothing. He serves no purpose except what the state 
wants him for. If he has to be prodded back at the point of a bayonet 
in order that they can kill and torture him, that does not enter into 
the question. 

Senator Stennis. We feel an obligation then to protect these pris- 
oners to that extent ? 

General Rwweway. We feel a very great obligation there in con- 
formity with our humanitarian aspects, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now, the truce negotiations have gotten down 
to that point; that is the only thing it is hinging on? 

General Ripeway. That is my point, sir. There were three major 
unresolved issues: One is the airfield construction; one is Russia as a 
so-called neutral inspector nation ; and the third is the forced repatria- 
tion. Those are the three issues. 

As I say, I do not think that the Soviets themselves attach any real 
importance to their membership on this thing. I think that was in- 
jected purposely and deliberately to confuse the issue and, perhaps, 
for bargaining purposes. 

The airfield construction is of some considerable consequence to 
them. Ido not think they would break up the conference if that were 
the only issue; but the real one is their inability to face the world over 
the issue that out of 170,000 prisoners in our hands, only 70,000 of them 
will willingly return to them, and the rest would have to be forced 
back at the point of a bayonet. That they cannot accept. 

Senator Stennis. And it is resting on that fulcrum then as to which 
way it swings? 

General Rineway. I believe so, sir. 


NUMBER AMERICAN POW’s IN COMMUNIST HANDS 


Senator Stennis. How many of our men are prisoners there now? 

General Ripeway. What is that, sir? 

Senator Stennis. How many American soldiers are there prisoners ¢ 

General Ripeway. They reported 3,198, and then there were an ad- 
ditional 100 or 200 at the time; say, roughly, 3,300 prisoners, sir. 


QUESTION OF PROMISES AND RESPONSIBILITIES TO POW’S 


Senator Stennis. Back to this prisoner question again. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to take too much time, but I have heard that we had 
some promises out there that we made to those prisoners, and that is 
what was holding us up. 

General Ripeway. That is what disturbs me, sir, and I do not have 
factual knowledge. I have not seen any written report. 

Senator Stennis. I am talking about the truce negotiations. We 
made promises to these prisoners. 

General Ripaway. We never made any promises. 


Senator Srennis. Before we even surrendered them, turned them 
back 





General Riweway. We never made any promises. If a prisoner 
comes into your hands you are responsible for him. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Russetx. Senator Cain? 
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Senator Carn. General Ridgway, having some appreciation for 
your burdens as Eighth Army commander and theater commander, 
and because I have not seen you personally for 18 months, I express my 
immeasurable pleasure and satisfaction in the obvious good state of 
your health. That will bring great satisfaction to people generally, 
as well as to all of those who as individuals are devoted to you. 

General Ripeway. Thank you, sir. 


ORDER THAT COMMUNISTS’ DEMANDS AT KOJE-DO BE IGNORED— 
DEPARTURE OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Senator Carn. I have two questions for clarifying purposes and 
then one independent question, none of which will take very long. 

I understood you to say, sir, that you heard first on Saturday, May 
10, that the Communists had submitted some demands to our prison 
commander. against which, on that some day, Saturday, May 10, you 
sent through an order that those demands would not be recognized 
by any answer whatsoever / 

General Ripeway. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cain. It was on that same day, General Ridgway, that you 
turned over your command to General Clark, and began your return 
to this country ¢ 

General Ripeway. No, sir; it was not. That was Saturday the 10th, 
and because of this incident, as I said, I retained full responsibility 
until the morning of Monday the 12th, 4 hours before I took off, and 
I could not retain it any longer to get off. 

Senator Cary. Thank you. But you did not stay within your 
command for a period suilicient to accumulate all of the facts which 
you would like to make available to this committee, were they 
available / 

General Ringway. That is correct. Essentially, I got no more facts 
from that time until I left. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons) 
DISCUSSION OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Senator Carn. General Ridgway, all of us are concerned about the 
potential threat insofar as the future is concerned, and particularly 
that the present trouble in Korea is being fought by too large an 
amount of veterans of the last war. Do you know of any way that 
this Nation of ours can build an adequate reserve strength to protect 
our national interests in the future without establishing some form of 
universal training, the purpose of which is to prepare all physically 
able young men so that all of our young men may proportionately 
share and bear a part of the burden in the future 

General Rinaway. No, sir; I know of no way other than through 
some form of that kind. 

Senator Carn. For the present time, universal military service is 
not going anywhere in the Congress, there are those of us who feel 
that unless we want to adopt as a national policy fighting future wars 
out of those who already m: a one contribution, that we simply must 
find a method to share the Nation’s obligations proportionately. 

General Ringway. Based on my experience, sir, in the past that is 
my feeling, too. 
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Senator Carn. General Ridgway, it is nice to be in your company. 
General Riweway. Thank you, sir. 


EFFECT OF ROTATION OF TROOPS IN KOREA 


Chairman Russe.ixi. Senator Long? 

Senator Long. General Ridgway, I have great admiration for the 
wonderful job you have done in Korea. 

General Ringway. I am deeply grateful, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you feel that the rotation of troops under the 
policy of this Nation is denying the experience that you otherwise 
would need for combat readiness in Korea ? 

(Greneral Rineway. I think there is a happy compromise there, Sen- 
ator Long. There is unquestionably some slight loss of that seasoned 
battle-tested factor which gives a battle commander the greatest con- 
fidence. But the replacements we have received from the United 
States have been of a very high caliber, and all my battalion com- 
manders over there concur in that; and while you can never quite be 
sure of what any individual is going to do until he comes up against 
it, every man over there had great confidence in these men; and, so, 
while we have now, by the process, the natural application of our rota- 
tion system, pretty w ‘ell drawn out the men who had actually seen the 
hard combat service over there, it is my judgment that the Eighth 
Army is in substantially the same high degre ee of morale or battle 
spirit and confidence as they have been. 

Senator Lona. Of course, if present conditions continue in Korea 
for another 6 months, you will have practically none of the enlisted 
men there any longer who met the Communist offensive or undertook 
the last major offensive by our troops? 

General Rineway. That is right, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you feel that maybe a serious problem as far as 
the readiness of the troops are concerned exists? 

General Ripeway. Well, it will be a problem, sir. The mere pro- 
longed presence of our troops there is a problem, because, as you know, 
I am sure, sir, it is much more difficult to control a static organization, 
an inactive organization, than one that is in actual combat. 

Asa matter of fact, it is harder to control a unit on the defense than 
it is on the attack; the spirit always goes up. But I am confident 
that the leadership is there; that it is capable of handling that problem. 


POSSIBLE ROLE OF JAPANESE IN DEFENSE OF ASIA 


Senator Lone. It seems to me that a strong democratic Japan dedi- 
cated to the principles that we believe in is, perhaps, the best hope of 
future stability and relief of the United States of the obligation of 
carrying almost the sole burden, certainly the great weight of the 
burden in keeping the peace of the Pacific. 

Do you believe that the Japanese are ready to take their share of 
that burden? 

General Rmeway. I am convinced they are determined to take 
their share, sir. It will have to be a gradual and, perhaps from our 
point of view, an unduly slow process, because underlying the whole 
problem there is the necessity, the absolute necessity, of a vi iable, 
stable economy. They have so little cushion with which to absorb a 
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great increased expense incident to rearming, against their essential 
need for feeding and clothing and sheltering their people, because 
those things are in chronic short t supply in Japan all the time. 

So that they may go a little bit slower than we think; but they are a 
proud people, and they do not want us assuming the responsibility for 
their defense any longer than they can reason: bly avaid it themselves. 

Senator Long. Do. you believe in short order Japan will be able 
and ready to defend herself ? 

General Rinaway. No, sir: she will in the foreseeable future either 
have to be—either naval or air arms are going to be completely beyond 
her economic capability of creating. 

She will, and she is, determined to assume a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for her ground defense against external attack in the 
foreseeable future. 

Senator Lone. You believe that in a short period of years they will 
be able to undertake that obligation ? 

General Rineway. I do, sir. 


MEANING OF COMMUNIST RIOTS IN JAPAN 


Senator Lone. What is your view on the recent Communist riots 
in Japan? How strong do you believe the Communists are there ? 

General Rieway. The Communists aaa as they do in many 
other places, a definite threat. They ar “al danger, but they are 
not of menacing proportions. The hard core is, of course, there. The 
numerical number of the Japanese people who belong to the Com- 
munist Party or actively support it is something less than 2 percent by 
our best intelligence, both Japanese and United States. 

The problem is one in which the Japanese Government is cognizant 
of it. It is one which the Japanese Government and, I believe, the 
overwhelming majority of the Japanese people, of the thinking people, 
are determined to bring under adequate control as quickly as “possible 
by proper means. 

Now, those May Day riots, I think, are worth touching on because 
that day passed throughout Japan, as a whole, in a quiet t and orderly 
manner. There were a few disorders in four or five other cities, Kyoto, 
Nagoya, and one or two other cities. 

Had they occurred here in the United States, I think they would 
have passed unnoticed, as they have occurred on numerous occasions. 

I believe that the men who reported the Tokyo disorders did so 
objectively and with substantial accuracy. 

I felt at the time, I felt that same day, that it was likely to be mis- 
interpreted in the United States. 

Now, those Tokyo disorders bore every indication of the usual Com- 
munist pattern. They were deliberately planned; they were de- 
liberately provoked and, of course, America was the target. But the 
point I want to and would like to make, gentlemen, is that there was, 
in my opinion, and this I believe is the opinion of the American 
community over there, the American business community, which has 
been long resident there and which has been pretty close to the pulse, 
that there was a minimum of antiforeignism, and still less of anti- 
Americanism. The amount of good will toward us and our people is 
almost unbelievable in Japan today. 
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Senator Lone. I have heard American troops who served there some 
years back speak of the extreme good will toward Americans. 

General Riweway. That is still true to a marked degree; yes, sir. 
The few people, and most of those in American uniform who were 
injured in those disorders, and the property of Americans that was 
damaged, almost entirely through automobiles, were in the direct path 
of these rioters, and when you vet a mob stirred up like that you can- 
not control them. 

The police did a fine job, and I congratulated them the next day. I 
thought they did a fine job. That was the first serious challenge of 
the newly organized metropolitan police force in Tokyo since the 
war. 


ABILITY OF SOUTH KOREANS TO ASSUME GREATER MILITARY 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator Lone. Some of us feel, General Ridgway, that freedom does 
not exist long for people who are unwilling to fight for it. Do you see 
any indication that the South Koreans would be able or ready in the 
future to undertake their own defense ? 

General Ripeway. They are determined to do it; I am sure they 
have got a more difficult job, in my opinion, than the Japanese be- 
sause, of course, the Japanese have got a measurable degree of pro- 
tection by the fact that they are an island empire, whereas these 
people are on that penitisula right down from the Asiatic land mass, 
with the potential there in the hands of China and Russia where if 
they wanted ever to do it, to throw an overwhelming attack at them, 
so it isa very difficult problem for them. 

Senator Lona. In other words, you regard it as being an almost 
hopeless problem unless they receive outside help ? 

General Rieway. It would be if the other fellow went after them. 

Senator Lone. Has much effort been made to train South Koreans 
during the past year? 

General Rmeway. Yes, sir; a very fine effort. It was only about, 
well, after that last strong Communist offensive was chee nel, and 
thrown back, which did not occur until early June of a year ago, 
last June, that it was possible for us to pull out those ROK divi isions, 
Republic of Korea divisions, one at a time, and really give them sub- 
stantial training; and General Van Fleet started that program as 
soon as he could. 

I would think probably August of last year it was started, and one 
by one those divisions have “been pulled out of the line, given a 
thorough training, which they never had a chance to get before, and 
they are very greatly improved in combat effectiveness today as a 
result of that training. They are good divisions now. 

Senator Lone. You believe they are good divisions today ? 

General Rineway. Yes, sir; I do. 


FORMOSA DISCUSSED 


Senator Lone. Was it your responsibility to assist in training of 
Chinese troops on Formosa ? 

General Ripewar. You say was it mine? 

Senator Lona. Yes. 

General Ringway. No; it was not, sir. 
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Senator Lone. Would that in any wise be a part of your command 
in the Far East? 

General Rineway. It was not, sir. 

Senator Lone. Do you have any familiarity with the conditions of 
the troops on Formosa ? 

General Ripeway. Only by hearsay. It was not my responsibility, 
and I refrained from going there. 

Senator Lone. Would it be your recommendation that any effort 
be made to recruit additional help from Formosa in the event of 
future hard fighting in the foreseeable future in Korea? 

General Ringway. I would prefer not to answer that, Senator, 
because of unfamiliarity with exactly what they can do, 


ADDITIONAL SOUTH KOREAN MANPOWER 


Senator Lone. Do you believe that there are additional South Ko- 
reans available to be trained to add to their forces? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir; there are. There are other factors in 
that question, though, of course; and that is the capacity of the United 
States to equip troops all over the world which has got a very definite 
limit, in my judgment, and the demand of all these various countries 
have got to be balanced one against the other, and that is a decision 
which | can only be made here in Washington, where the best available 
information is. 


MUTUAL RESPECT AND UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN NATO SOLDIERS 


Senator Lone. Have you had much difficulty in working with Euro- 
pean troops because of the language difficulties and the different ways 
of accomplishing objectives ¢ 

General Riwegway. We have had practically none. It is perfectly 
amazing the degree of mutual respect and understanding and complete 
confidence that exists between those various foreign contingents there. 
To me it is the finest—it is one of the finest omens there of all our 
operations in Korea, is that of the confidence of a French battalion, a 
Dutch battalion, Ethiopian battalion, in the American troops to whom 
they are attached, and the American troops in them, is heart-warming 
to see, because I think that confidence endures; it is a confidence that 
is born of battle, that develops under pressure, when you know the 
fellow there is going to stay and be with you; that is the kind of thing 
that you want; and here are people that go back to their home lands 
from those contingents and take that feeling with them, and spread 
it among their people, and that is fine. 


QUESTION OF ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Senator Lone. There has been some feeling in this country we ought 
to step up the war, particularly against C hina, because of her activi- 
ties in this battle, and, on the other hand it has been argued that we 
were not ready to undertake the risk of a general world war; and 
that, in some respects, we were buying time. Do you believe that this 
Nation if it had more equipment on hand and with better prepara- 
tion to fight a general war, that it might have eased your problems 
in trying to work out an armistice in Korea ? 
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General Ripeway. Well, it might have, Senator; I think it would 
have depended upon the allocation of the means that the United States 
did have available to the Far East. They might have had them avail- 
able and still decided here that for reasons of their own they did not 
want to commit any more there. 


(Statement deleted for security reasons) 


RATE OF BUILD-UP OF MILITARY STRENGTH 


Senator Lone. General Ridgway, here is a problem you are going 
to be confronted with in your new command, as well as our remain- 
ing problem in the East, and that is the question of the rapidity with 
which we should build our strength. Some of us feel if Russia really 
wanted a third world war she would never have permitted the Korean 
fighting to have gone along on the basis that it has, to have given us 
warning that we were in danger of a third world war or in danger of 
being attacked. 

Since the Korean attack occurred, our military budget has been 
stepped up from around 13 to around 50 billion a year, and we have 
undertaken measures that I doubt would have been undertaken other- 
wise. 

On the other hand, some feel that the Communist purpose is not 
to start a third world war anyway, but to attempt to break us econom- 
ically by simply making us expend ourselves until we are more or less 
bled white from a financial point of view. 

Do you believe that our military rey should be continued at 
the same pace or a greater pace or do you believe that, perhaps, we 
can slow it down some and stretch it out? 

General Rmeway. Well, I think it would be unthinkable to slow it 
down beyond what the competent authorities of our Government have 
recommended, Senator. I am not competent to say whether that is 
right or not. 

For my part, I will take it on the faith that it has been considered 
by high-principled, earnest men who are devoted to the interests of 
this country. 


RUSSIAN MOTIVES IN KOREA—SOME RESULTS 


Senator Lone. Could you give us your guess as to possible Russian 
motives, if they expected or intended to engage this Nation in a third 
world war, why they would participate or encourage a 2-year limited 
war, which would have the effect of causing this Nation to arm about 
four or five times as fast as it otherwise might do? 

General Ripeway. Well, of course, it involves a problem of trying 
to see into the minds of the Communist leaders, and my personal opin- 
ion is that more than anything else, it was a miscalculation, a blunder. 

Senator Lone. You think that, perhaps, the North Korean war had 
been a miscalculation from the Russian point of view ? 

General Riweway. I do. 

Senator Lone. Largely because it caused this Nation to arm? 

General Riweway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lone. Could you give us a guess as to why the Communists 
under those circumstances, when they saw the American forces go 
into Korea, might not have encouraged those hostile actions, those 
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hostilities, to be brought to an immediate conclusion or to an early 
conclusion ? 

General Riweway. Well, of course, the loss of face is a tremendous 
factor to the oriental as it is with the Communists. Any dictatorship 
is involved in the same situation, and I would not presume to know 
what the motives were there, but they were committed to it, and still 
thought they could carry it through to a successful conclusion. 

Senator Lone. Could it have been because of the fact she had so 
many satellite nations under her sway that she feared the conditions 
of permitting a United Nations victory in that area ? 

Gonna Riweway. I would think that would be a logical thesis to 
support. 

Senator Lone. Thank you very much for your testimony and your 
advice to us today. 

General Ripeway. Thank you, sir. 


- 


CHAIRMAN’S CLOSING STATEMENT AND ADDITION AL COMMENTS 


Chairman Russet. General Ridgway, we certainly appreciate your 
appearance here today. No man could have spoken more forthrightly 
than you have nor with greater clarity on the problems that we have 
inquired about. You have been very helpful to this committee, and 
we appreciate it very much. 

I do not want this record to close without saying that this committee 
has undertaken to follow the course of hostilities in Korea, and that 
we have a full appreciation of the great sacrifices that have been made 
by the American soldiers, marines ‘and airmen who have been engaged 
there. 

I have heard at times that some of them felt they were forgotten 
men over on the far side of the world, but I think that members of the 
committee, and the Congress, generally, have a full appreciation of 
what they have achieved in the face of very trying difficulties and 
against overwhelming odds. 

We are glad to have you as our most recent commander-in-chief 
to come before this committee and justify our confidence in you. 

I am sure you know that the prayers and the best wishes of the 
Congress and the American people go with you as you turn now 
toward Europe to assume your new assignment. That is a position of 
tremendous responsibility, and I personally fee] it is in good hands 
under your leadership; and that this committee stands ready and 
willing to assist you in any way within our power, as you approach 
this new duty and the ver great burden that it involves. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to say 
a word? 

Chairman Russeitu. Certainly, Senator O’Mahoney. 

Senator O’Manoney. First, I would like to thank you and the 
members of this committee for having permitted your guests to come 
here today, Senators who are not members of the committee. 

Chairman Russet,. We are honored to have so many members of 
the Senate here today. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want to say to General Ridgway that for 
18 years I have been listening to militar y men testify before commit- 
tees of Congress. 
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I think it ought to be made a matter of record that you appeared 
here today w ithouit notes, you sat here in the midst of a large group 
of Senators, and you have answered every question promptly and 
clearly, leaving no doubt of the position and the opinion that you 
have taken. 

I feel that the military welfare of the United States is in good 
hands whenever it is committed to your care, sir. 

General Rineway. I am deeply grateful to you, sir. 

Chairman Russeti. Thank you, General; and to you, Senator 
O’Mahoney, we all share your views. 

General Ringway. May I express my deep appreciation to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and all the members of this committee for your great cour- 
tesy and attention, and above all, the feeling of contidence that you 
give me. 

Chairman Russety. We certainly feel that way. Thank you, 
General. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 25 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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